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Charlie Brown comes to Clarke 


Lisa Hogan 

Clarke’s third play of the season, 
“you're a Good Man, Charlie Brown,” 
opened yesterday and continues through 
Sunday, February 23, with performances 
at 8 p.m. in Terence Donaghoe Hall. 

The musical, written by Charles M., 
Schulz with music composed by Clarke 
Gesner, is a series of short vingettes about 
a day with Charlie Brown and the relation- 
ships he has with Lucy, Snoopy, Linus, 
Schroeder and Patty. 

According to director David Kortemeier, 
the play speaks to many people about what 
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'S really important in life. Charlie Brow: 
tries to find happiness by achieving Bae 
goals. He is endearing because of his 
good-natured character, yet he does not 
succeed because of his naivety. ‘'Failure 
is the same part of his life as it is ours,” 
said Kortemeier. 

The musical shows that everyone finds 
success in relationships. Kortemeier said, 

This musical should remind us to ap- 
preciate the small things in life. Happiness 
is an ice cream cone.” 

Kortemeier said that because of the ti- 
tle, there is a misconception that the 


musical is directed at children. ‘Children 
will enjoy the piece. However, the way the 
musical was written is sophisticated. The 
characters are philosophical. Adults would 
appreciate the humor more,” he said. 

The musical hints at the comic strip 
“Peanuts” in costume design. Snoopy, 
however, dresses in a warm-up suit, which 
hints at more human traits rather than 
canine. Another change is that Snoopy is 
a girl in the musical. Costumes were 
designed by Alice Noethe. 

The set and lighting, designed by assis- 
tant drama and speech professor Ellen 
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Russians join tri-colleges 


by Sandy Grothe 

During this semester Deana Axelrood, 
dean of English, and Oleg Leonovitch, 
associate professor of English at the 
Pyatigorsk State Pedagogical Institute of 
Foreign Languages in Pyatigorsk, Russia, 
will be guest instructors for the tri-colleges. 
Pyatigorsk, located in the Stavropol region 
of the northern Caucasus mountain range, 
is the sister city of Dubuque and has a 
population of 16,000 to 17,000. 

Axelrood will be teaching ‘Glimpses of 
History in Russian Literature’ at the 
University of Dubuque on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 12 to 12:50 
p.m. beginning Feb. 17. Leonovitch will be 
teaching ‘Russian Ways of Life’’ at Loras 
College on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
12 to 1:40 p.m. beginning Feb.18. They will 
both teach Russian Culture at Clarke on 
Mondays and Thursdays from 7:40 to 9:55 
P.m. beginning March 16. Classes will run 
through the end of the semester. 

Axelrood and Leonovitch began their 40 
hour journey from Pyatigorsk on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 22 and arrived in Dubuque on 
Wednesday, Jan. 22, passing through 11 
time zones. They said it was difficult to 
leave their families, especially with the 
unrest occurring in their country. Axelrood 
left her husband and 11-year-old son. 
Leonovitch left his mother, wife, daughter, 
and son-in-law. ‘It is difficult in the fact that 

am not there to assist and help. My 
mother requires looking after, and | worry 
about that,” he said. They listen and read 
the news about their country but it is not 
the same as being there. 

Leonovitch was born in 1942 in Baku, 
located on the western bank of the Caspian 
Sea, south of the Caucasus Mountains. He 
'S a graduate of the Pyatigorsk Institute of 
Foreign Languages with a master’s degree 
'n English and he did post-graduate work 
at Cambridge University in England. 

Axelrood was born in 1944 in Nalchik, 
&pproximately 60 miles from Pyatigorsk. 
© graduated from the University of 

alchik, and has a master’s degree in 
English from Petersburg University, former- 
¥ the University of Leningrad. 

hey said the way of living has not 

Changed much since the reform. ‘Of im- 
Mediate concern is the daily maintenance 
of your family,”’ Leonovitch said. ‘‘The ma- 
JOrity of people knew they had to plan 


ahead and stockpile their food. We all knew 
what was going to happen. There had been 
so much talk about it. We were all prepared 
for it. It seems to be in the blood of the Rus- 
sian people; they’re more ready for bad 
times perhaps than the good ones. That’s 
what history taught them.” 

In addition to stockpiling food, 
Leonovitch planted a vegetable garden and 
Axelrood made preserves and jams. They 
said people from the city were not as 
prepared. They did not stockpile food 
because they were used to going to the 
farmer's market whenever they needed 
food. People living in the country rely more 
on what they produce and do for 
themselves, rather than what they can pur- 
chase from a state-maintained shop, Ax- 
elrood and Leonovitch said. 

It is difficult to determine how the impact 
of the food situation has affected them 
because they still have the benefits of their 
food stockpile. Axelrood went to a super- 
market here to compare prices but she 
said, ‘That was difficult to compare 
because salaries were so different. In 
Russia, monthly wages are not sufficient 
to buy food that is available. 

Since the state has proclaimed an 
economic reform, prices for staples such 
as milk and bread have risen while wages 
have remained the same. Leonovitch said 
promises were made to increase wages to 
offset the rise in costs, but when he left 


Russia this had not happened. 

Axelrood said it is difficult right now to 
say how people feel about Boris Yeltsin. 
“Before we left | heard on the television 
that the support for him was going down. 
People think of him as a scapegoat. He 
sacrificed himself,’ she said. She doesn’t 
think Yeltsin will be sacrificed in the end. 
“This government will fall down and what 
we will see then, nobody knows,” she said. 


Right now the country is trying to find a 
new image to put on its currency. Current- 
ly Lenin’s portrait is on the rouble. “lt 
doesn’t really matter whose portrait is on 
the rouble. People are preoccupied with 
things of minor importance rather than pay- 
ing attention to more important issues. The 
rouble could have the picture of Santa 
Claus on it, as long as it gives me the right 
to feel free and satisfied with my salary,” 


Leonovitch said. 

Axelrood said she did not expect snow 
here. ‘| was told it was warm here,” she 
said. Leonovitch said he was surprised the 
Mississippi River was frozen. 

Leonovitch and Axelrood are impressed 
with the way they have been treated since 
their arrival. They are looking forward to ex- 
periencing the culture in the Midwest. They 
said they would like to try gambling on the 
Casino Belle. ‘We have those one-handed 
bandits, but they are very rare,” Axelrood 


said. 
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Oleg Leonovitgch and Deana Axelrood, English professors from Pyatigorsk, Russia, 


will be teaching c 


lasses through the tri-college program this semester. 


Gabrielleschi, keeps the play in motion dur- 
ing short breaks between scenes. Building 
blocks, used by characters, create 
Snoopy’s doghouse or psychiatric stand. 
Kortemeier said that the blocks represent 
children at play and positive relationships. 
“The characters help each other build and 
take down, which positively reinforces their 
relationship,” he said. 

Lighting moves from one section of the 
stage to another as scenes change. The 
musical moves along with each scene hav- 
ing nothing to do with the previous one, and 
lighting helps the musical move faster 
through the abrupt scene changes. 

Kortemeier believes that the timing of 
this musical is excellent. ‘‘This could be 
considered as a two-hour spring break, 
with a reminder to go out and get an ice 
cream cone and visit a friend. Right now 
students are busy studying and worrying 
about grades. The middle of winter tends 
to lower people’s spirits. Hopefully this will 
lift people’s spirits,” he said. 

Kortemeier said that he is pleased by the 
number of new faces in this musical. The 
cast includes Sean Berg as Charlie Brown, 
Heather Hutchcroft as Lucy, Molly Huerta 
as Snoopy, Joel Moore as Linus, Todd 
Oldham as Schroeder and Angie Hefel as 
Patty. 

Tickets are free of charge for all Clarke 
students, faculty and staff. Prices are $5 
for adults, $4 for senior citizens and $2 for 
all non-Clarke students. For reservations 
call 588-6397. 


Pappas starts new 
show choir at Clarke 


by Shana Richardson 

A new show choir, made up of Clarke 
students and directed by Jeffrey Pappas, 
will begin performing this year. Pappas, 
who also directs the Collegiate Singers, 
said that having a show choir has been in 
his plans since he came to Clarke in the 
fall of 1989. 

He said ‘‘The students who are in music 
education will benefit from learning how 
show choir programs are put together. 
After all, most high schools have a show 
choir.”” 

About 17 students tried out for the show 
choir and only ten were selected. They in- 
clude: Angel Doolittle, Lisa Klavitter, Deb- 
bie Smith, Debbie Duffy, Lisa Lenstra, 
Heather Hutchcroft, Sean Berg, Joel 
Moore, Tony Voss, and Jon Southwood. 

Pappas said they are putting together 
one show for now but they hope to perform 
in the Atrium Series or in the Jansen Music 
Hall as part of the cultural events series. 
He said, ‘‘We're going at it full force. We 
will perform whenever we get an opportuni- 
ty and we will continue with our goals next 
year.” 

Pappas looked for a number of qualities 
in the students who auditioned. He wanted 
students who could sing well, had good 
presence on stage and moved well. He also 
looked for performers with a strong sense 
of balance, and people who could dance 
or play an instrument. 

Lisa Lenstra, senior drama and educa- 
tion major will be helping with the 
choreography. She said, ‘‘I enjoy dancing. 
| have had some formal training and | am 
a creative person. Because of this | enjoy 
teaching people to dance and | believe the 
experience will help me when | become a 
drama and speech teacher.” 


According to Lenstra, the show choir will 
perform ballads, a jazz piece and up-tempo 
musical theater or Broadway tunes. Cur- 
rently, they are working on ‘‘O Bless the 
Lord My Soul’ from Godspell. 

Lenstra said, ‘‘We want to stay away 
from cliche’ high school swing choir 
choreography. It should be simple and 
entertaining and bring out the meaning of 
the song.” She said they are also striving 
for something different and visually arous- 
ing, such as incorporating sign language 
into one of the ballads. 

Lenstra said “‘It’s a lot of hard work. We 
are small and we must rely on each others’ 
talents, skills, and commitments.” 

She said they are planning to give their 
first performance at the end of March or the 
beginning of April. They would eventually 
like to tour the community 
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drops in her chair. It has 
Clarke College, drops ; ff 
been a long day. Wearing blue jeans, scl 
ed white running shoes and a rumpled 
Clarke sweatshirt, she might easily be 

i sized 
mistaken for a student. Like a over 
Shirley Temple doll, her hair falls in ringlets 
that bounce with enthusiasm as she talks 
a 

eT ee always interested in art. There 
was no moment when | said, ‘this is for 
me’."’ Even in her grade-school years, she 
said she would walk to the Art Institute in 
Chicago. But art is not a vocation she has 
just fallen into; her pursuit of art is a con- 
scious choice. 

Zserdin believes art is fun. It should 
always have an aspect of joy to it, although 
she believes the talented are often driven 
to the pursuit of art. “It's a form of adult 
play, asking questions, manipulating ob- 
jects, just playing,” she says. ; 

With her background in art, a bachelor's 
degree in art with an emphasis in painting 
from Clarke and a master’s degree from 
the University of lowa in ceramics, it may 
seem odd for Zserdin to be teaching 
graphic design at Clarke. She believes it 
is a logical progression for her, though. She 
has taught other design courses and 
designed many posters and programs for 
Clarke theatrical events. 

Finally, she said “‘I love to cut things out 
of paper and assemble the elements in dif- 
ferent ways.” She said she enjoys develop- 
ing new assignments and switching things 
around to keep things fresh, so neither she 
nor her students become bored. 

The concept of her graphic design class 
is visual problem solving. She encourages 
students to bring a wide variety of ex- 
perience to her class because it is a mixed- 
media class, combining knowledge of col- 
or theory, art history, photography, 
Calligraphy and printmaking. Zserdin said 
the students design to create image and 
mood, as if to meet the requirements of 
advertising agency clients. 

Critiquing is an important part of the lear- 
ning process in her class. She said that 
many look but not all really see and are 
able to discuss what they see intelligently. 
Zserdin helps move students from describ- 
ing what they like about a piece, to describ- 
ing true merits and faults of the work. She 
Says it does not take long before a student 
can look around the room and see what 
work is good. They grow visually 
sophisticated. 

“One of the real values of a liberal arts 
education is that it helps you to think quick- 
ly on your feet. It creates idea people,” 
Zserdin said. Some of her past students 
now Serve as idea people and art directors 
at area businesses, including Wm. C 
Brown Publishing, Carlisle Communica, 
tions Ltd. and Johnson Graphics Inc. 

The Class helps fine art Students create 
Portfolios of work that showcase their 
eet and can be Presented to potential 
medion Specially those in the print 

Zserdin believes graphic desi 
plements the fine arts proabam, Pen 
my goal to turn out commercial artists,"sShe 
said, “that would defeat what we ‘have 
achieved in the fine arts area.” Nor does 
she want to convert her class to the ac- 
celerated format. She said it takes the full 
Semester to absorb the material she 
covers. She requires students to work on 
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During a recent art exhibit, Zserdin 
displayed these and other pieces of pot- 
tery. (Photo by Dan Wachtel) 
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vironment for me,” she bat ges ee 
of only six blacks at Clarke, Be 
always easy, but | believe Clarke was Y 
good academically and prepared me we 

ate studies. ; 
a ea with a Harvard recruiter 
and decided to myself that | wasn t going 
to go there. However, S. Kathleen Lennard 
told me if | was accepted | was going to 
Harvard to get my doctorate degree. 

Ashton was accepted and took Len- 
nard’s advice. She now holds a doctorate 
in clinical psychology and public practice 
from Harvard University in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Ashton lives in Chicago where she has 
been appointed manager of Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory’s Affirmative Action Pro- 
gram. Argonne, the largest federally- 
funded scientific laboratory in the Midwest, 
is operated by the University of Chicago for 
the U.S. Department of Energy. _ 

Previously, Ashton was assistant 
manager of the office of personnel 
resource management for the City of 
Oakland, Calif. She has also served as a 
consultant therapist in a private practice in 


Senior Jim Santeramo’s B.F.A. exhibit of 
prints will be on display Sat. Feb. 22 to 
Thurs. March 12 in Quigley Gallery 1550. 
A reception will be held Saturday at 7 p.m. 

abc 
Angcla Nelson, Teagle Scholar in residence, 
will present the first in a series of lectures 
on African American history. ‘‘From 
Enslavement to the New Negro Movement, 
1619-1919°* will be held on Tues, Feb. 25 
at 7 p.m. in the Jansen Music Hall. 

abc 
Women’s History Month will open with a 
lecture by Dr. Michael Anderson, assistant 
professor of history, with ‘Rosie the Cam- 
Paigner: Women in National Politics, 
1941-1945" on Wed, March 11 at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Jansen Music Hall. 

abc 
Senior Stephen Zieser’s B.F.A. exhibit of 
Prints will be on display Sat., March 14 to 
Tues., March 24 in Quigley Gallery 1550. 


A reception will be held Sun.. March 15 at 
2 p.m. 
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Announcements, Briefs & Coming events 


The annual Quito Bazaar Variety Show and 
Auction will be Wed.. March 18 at 8 p.m. 
in the Union. 

abc 
Students planning to enroll in Student 
Teaching during the 1992-93 academic year 
must submit an application by noon on 
Mon., March 2, Eligibility requirements and 
the ‘‘Application for Admission to Student 
Teaching’ forms are located within the 
Teacher Education Handbook. Submit ap- 
plications to the Screening Committee, Tri- 
College Department of Education, 203 
Blades Hall, University of Dubuque. 

abe 


The Sinipee Writers Group is sponsoring the 
Seventh Annual Sinipee Writing Prize for 
fiction and poetry. Entries must be typed, 
double-spaced and the original, unpublish- 
ed work of the author. Short fiction must 
be 1500 words or less and poetry 40 lines 
or less. Include name, address and phone 
number in upper left corner. A $5 reading 
fee Must be included. All entries must be 
received by April 13. Prizes will be award- 
ed. Send entries, reading fee and self- 
addressed Stamped envelope to: Sinipee 


Writers’ Group, P.O. B 

> FU. Box 902, Dubu 
Towa 52004-0902. For more Iniiomenattin 
call (319) 556-0366. iia 
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and determination has lead to a Success 
career in the business world. 
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She also credits many Clarke friends and 
faculty members, especially Lennar s 
Xavier Coens and Hank Goldstein, 
associate professor of psychology, ith 
playing a part in her success story, 
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Nursing program expanded 


by Liz Klinger 

Just three years ago the nursing pro- 
gram at Clarke faced the possibility of be- 
ing dropped, but on Nov. 19 the Clarke 
Board of Trustees decided that the pro- 

ram would continue to be offered. Since 
then the department has thrived. 

The lowa Board of Nursing recently 
designated the Clarke nursing department 
areceiving institution in the lowa Articula: 
tion Plan for Nursing Education. The pro- 
gram allows nurses four options for enter- 
ing a bachelor’s degree program in 

ing. 

whe lowa Articulation Plan is a great op- 
portunity,” said Kay Frommelt, chairperson 
of the nursing department. ‘'The plan is 
designed to grant credit for past learning 
and will give consideration to the needs of 
adult learners. The high demand for nurse 
professionals with four-year degrees has 
meant that more registered nurses are 
seeking a college degree in order to 
capitalize on higher pay, enhanced 
benefits and more job opportunities. We 
are pleased to be able to offer them an ex- 
cellent program and convenient entry op- 
tions.” 

According to Frommelt, Clarke will offer 
three of the four options. They will include 
students transferring from a sending in- 
stitution recognized by the lowa Board of 
Nursing, students who take three special 
preparatory tests and in or out of state 
students whose nursing credits will be put 
in escrow until they successfully complete 
their first six-hour nursing course. The 
fourth option is for someone who has not 
worked in the nursing field for some time 
and that person must take three transitional 
courses. 

In the past, all nurses had to take the 
same tests regardless of their backgrounds 
in order to be admitted to a bachelor of 
science nursing program. lowa is one of the 
first states to standardize entry options in- 
to an articulation plan. 

Frommelt said, ‘‘We are only one of eight 
colleges approved as a receiving institution 
in the state of lowa.’’ She said that 16 col- 
leges were approved as sending 
institutions. 

Adjunct faculty member Bonnie Smola 
was named articulation coordinator at 
Clarke. She will help students select the 
entry option that best suits their individual 
needs. Approximately 10 students are 
already a part of the articulation program. 

Smola, originally from Monona, lowa, will 
become a full-time faculty member next 
fall. Frommeit said, ‘‘Smola comes to us 
with wonderful credentials and we're hap- 
Py to have her here.” 

Clarke also offers an advanced place- 
ment program. According to’ Frommelt, it 
'S an accelerated program for nurses wan- 
ling to earn their bachelor of science 
degree, Currently, 10 students attend the 
accelerated Classes, which are held on 

aturdays. 

_ The traditional nursing program con- 
linues to be offered. Frommelt said, “Our 
traditional Registered Nurse and Bachelor 
of Science Nursing Program is going very 
well. Twenty-three freshmen are in pre- 
nursing.” She said the freshmen. will 
declare their majors this spring and will be 
admitted 

1 to the program upon successful 
the pletion of this term’s course work. In 

@ fall they will begin clinical nursing. 
ae valuate the reinstated nursing pro- 
vi iM, the National League for Nursing 

Sted Clarke on Jan. 21-22. Dr. Penny 

48s, dean of nursing at the University of 

free at Oshkosh, and Dr. Virginia 
Vallew associate professor at Miami 
aNetare of Nursing at Wright Shee 
Program” in Dayton, Ohio, evaluated the 
ae and Nehring reviewed all of the 
with Copan s records. They also met 
trustees. €'s president, dean, board of 
sent a; Nursing advisory board and pre- 

wend past nursing students. 
for hilt fecommendation they gave us was 
as wa accreditation status through 1994 
S Previously accredited,”’ said From- 


melt, who was recently promoted to assis- 
tant professor of nursing. “On March 19 
Dr. Smola and | will fly to New York to 
receive the final recommendation of the 
NLN for Clarke's nursing program. 

‘| would like to thank everyone at Clarke 
for helping us prepare for the NLN’s visit. 
It was a total effort by the college and it was 
greatly appreciated by all of us in the nur- 
sing department. It helps to work at a place 
where everyone works together.” 

The nursing program has received a 
grant from the Drug Information Associa- 
tion. Frommelt said the $11,750 grant ‘‘will 
be used for researching over-the-counter 
drug-taking practices of the noninstitu- 
tionalized elderly.”” She added that Clarke 
received one of only two grants that were 
awarded nationwide by the DIA. 

On March 12, Smola, Frommelt and the 
nursing students will attend ‘‘Health Pro- 
fessional Recruitment Day’”’ at Northeast 
lowa Community College. Representatives 
from over 30 hospitals and medical centers 
are expected to attend. 

The event, sponsored by Clarke College, 
NICC, and the University of Dubuque, 
allows nursing, biology, chemistry, 
business and social work majors to talk 
with recruiters about employment oppor- 
tunities in their field. 

Frommelt said, ‘It gives the nursing 


students a really good idea of what career 
Opportunities are out there. We've really 
been hit with a shortage of nurses in the 
past four or five years. The latest projec- 


tion by the NLN is that the shortage will 
continue for the next 25 years and that by 
the year 2000, there will be a shortage of 
250,000 nurses.” 


Recent nursing graduate Janice Sear checks the blood pressure of a community 
health client. Recently, Clarke received one of two grants awarded nationally by 


the Drug Information Agency. 


Art students earn honors 


by Liz Klinger 

Five Clarke students recently entered the 
14th Annual lowa College Salon art com- 
petition in Ames. All five students had at 
least one of their pieces accepted for ex- 


Rueben Waters, sophomore art major, 
Dan Wachtel) 


hibition in the Brunnier Gallery and 
Museum located in the Scheman Building 
at lowa State University. 

The competition is open to all graduate 
and undergraduate art students at four- 


sits under some of his artwork. (Photo by 


year colleges and universities. Categories 
include printmaking, painting, drawing, 
sculpture, mixed media, photography and 
crafts. 

To enter, students must submit slides of 
their work. The works cannot be more than 
a year old and must be ready for profes- 
sional installation. Works that are selected 
must be sent to the museum. 

This year’s juror was David Huntley, 
director of the University Museum, South 
University at Edwardsville. 

Students who entered the competition 
were seniors Steve Zieser and Dan 
Holman, juniors Jennifer Mayka and Yuki 
Sakai and sophomore Reuben Waters. 

Zieser’s piece is an 8 by 10 inch color 
intaglio etching titled ‘Cain and the 
Angel.” He said, ‘‘It’s a kind of mystical 
thing with a lot of wires hanging out of it. 
| am very interested in what they have to 
say and what they think about it.”” 

Holman entered an intaglio piece titled 
“Forgotten” that measures 24 inches by 
48 inches. He graduated from Clarke last 
semester and is teaching art at the Divine 
Word Seminary in Dubuque. 

Mayka’s piece, ‘‘Eggs,”’ is a 2 foot by 3 
foot oil painting and stitched canvas. 

“Why Does Your Vision Linger There 
Below?” is by Waters. 

Sakai will exhibit two oil paintings titled 
“Be Honest Number One” and ‘An 
Orange Jar."’ Each is 36 by 40 inches. 

Accepted works are considered for one 
of four best-of-show awards. Graduate and 
undergraduate entries are judged 
separately for awards. 

The awards will be announced and 
presented at the opening reception, which 
will be held on March 8 from 2 p.m. to 4 
p.m. A student reception will be held March 
26 at 7 p.m. The exhibit runs from March 
5 through April 5. 

“It's probably the most prestigious and 
competitive art exhibit for college students 
in the state,” said Doug Schlesier, pro- 
fessor of art. ‘This continues a tradition of 
Clarke students being accepted not only in- 
to the lowa Salon Exhibit, but other exhibits 
in the surrounding five-state area." 

Schlesier said that it was important for 
art students to enter competitions for 
several reasons. ‘‘It gets students to see 
other works and see what their peers and 
other faculty are doing,” he said. According 
to Schlesier, competing also gets students 
involved and stimulates learning. 

“It makes us really proud to see our 
students be that competitive and be suc- 

Continued on page 4 
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am won only one game unc 
ee h Lon Boike. The following 


‘ke led the Crusaders to post- 
ha 17-14 record a . sa 
ional tournament qualifier St. AM 
Do UnMerelly in the first round of seen 
15 competition. This season the b> y 
Crusaders have been at the top of the:N 
Division 1 District 15 standings and fs 
assured a playoff pang sa : 
and 5-6 in con ‘ 
record One national office of the NAIA 
announced to all schools in District 15 
that Viterbo would move into the Division 
1 section of the women’s division for post 
season competition. When doing this, the 
number of playoff spots in Division 1 
District 15 went from three to four. 
Previously the second seed would host the 
third seed for the right to play the number 
one seed, but now the first seed will host 
the fourth seed and second will host the 
third. : 
Before Viterbo entered the picture the 
Crusaders were in second seed and were 
going to host a first round game, but in- 
stead they will have to travel one more time 


_,.Art students 


cessful in their competitiveness. They were 
thrilled.” 

Carmelle Zserdin, associate professor of 
art, said, ‘They're following a long, noble 
tradition of Clarke art majors who have suc- 
ceded in getting into this show.” 

Zieser, who will present his bachelor of 
fine arts print exhibit on March 14, said, 
“It’s a very prestigious show to be involv- 
ed with. I’m really very proud to have a 
piece in this exhibition.” 

On Feb. 20, an opening reception was 
held for the Fine Arts Faculty Exhibition in 
the Weyland Gallery at Divine Word 
Seminary. Clarke, Loras and Divine Word 
faculty members comprise the participants 
in the exhibit. 

Jim Santeramo will present his bachelor 
of fine arts exhibit in the Quigley Gallery 
1550 beginning Feb. 22. An opening recep- 
tion will be held at 7 p.m. Santeramo said 
the exhibit would feature his two favorite 
art forms, prints and silk screens. 

“The exhibit compares and contrasts the 
objects of the past with the objects of the 
present day," he said. ‘! got to play with 
and master the techniques of the mediums 
| like using the most. It was a lot of work 
but it was worth it. It gave me the feeling 
of what it’s like to create a bundle of art 
work.” 

Santeramo’s exhibit wi i 
duneudh ache te it will be on display 
Other bachelor of fine arts senior exhibi 
will be Amy Kline’s prints and ce 
beginning March 21 and Bonnie Burns air- 

brush paintings beginning April 11. 
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Student 


by Lisa Beauvais _ fare 

“Daylight Savings Time means a gain 0! 
one hour between vision and blindness, 
for people suffering Retinitis Pigmentosa, 
a group of diseases that causes degenera- 
tion of the retina. Sophomore elementary 
education major Karrie Schloemer hearti- 
ly agrees with that saying, because she has 
RP. 

Schloemer has experienced bouts of 
night blindness since she was six years old. 
Doctors reassured her parents that it was 
just a phase. At the age of fourteen, when 
Schloemer’s dad noticed his daughter run- 
ning into doors, walls, and trees, and fall- 
ing down steps in broad daylight, he decid- 
ed is was time to do something about it. 

He took Schloemer to an M.D. who 
prediagnosed her and then referred her to 
the University of lowa’s Hospital Clinic 
where she underwent a battery of eye tests 
that lasted from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. During this 
time, doctors checked for degeneration of 
the retina, tested her visual field, took fungi 
photos of her eyes and administered an 
electroretinogram. 

First, a doctor dialated Schloemer's 
pupils in order to determine if there were 
any yellow spots on the retina, which would 
indicate degeneration, or death of the rod 
and cone cell in the retina. 

Next, Schloemer was given a visual field 
test in which one eye was covered and the 
other eye was tested. She stared straight 
ahead and indicated when she could see 
points of light that were flashing in her cen- 
tral and peripheral areas. By graphing the 
indicated information, the doctor determin- 
ed the location of the blind spots in 
Schloemer's eyes. 

Then, fungi photos were taken of 
Schloemer’s retina. Again, her eyes were 
dilated and Q-Tips were used to prop her 
eyelids open while the photos were taken 

The final test was the electroretinogram, 
or ERG, which measures how the eye 
reacts to change between light and dark 
Schloemer laid in a darkened chamber for 
thirty minutes. Her eyes were numbed and 
ine Na idl eylids open. At irregular 

rvals, light wa i i 
Schloemer's foal o SHEGed Tule 

After all these tests 
Schloemer that she ha 
tosa, a disease which 
of the retina. 
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up another at-large position in the eae 
Tournament. Boike feels that t 
Crusaders do not win the district an 3° i 
the tournament, they any have a sho 
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a Usha rad individual as 
well as team honors this season. Freshman 
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beats adversity 


“at first | went earch 

riod of denial. | still do at times.” In ad- 
dition to these emotions, there were several 
physical challenges that Schloemer had to 
overcome as well. Because her high school 
used classroom lights in place of hallway 
lights, she had to “feel for the wall,” to find 
her way around the school. 

Although many of us might remember 
high school as a time of growing In- 
dependence and freedom, for Schloemer 
it was a time of reliance upon other peo- 
ple. ‘‘I did not have independence in high 
school. | earned that ticket to in- 
dependence, the driver's license, but | was 
never given the opportunity to use it. Even 
today, | can’t drive at night and because 
{am under my parents’ insurance, they do 
not want me to drive during the daytime.” 
Participating in evening school activities, 
such as attending football games, was also 
a struggle for Schloemer because she had 
to depend on other people for rides. 

In addition to Schloemer’s night blind- 
ness, the blind spots in her eyes make it 
difficult for her to see things in her 
peripheral vision during the daytime. This 
often causes her to run into tables, chairs 
and even people. ‘‘When | run into people 
| feel so angry at myself. | just can’t see 
people sometimes because they are in my 
blind spot. Some people, when | say I’m 
sorry, will say, ‘no problem,’ but other peo- 
ple will just walk away.” 

Schloemer uses several devices that 
enable her to cope with RP. At night or in 
dimly lit places, she uses a folding cane to 
negotiate her way. She has also used 
books on tape to help her with her 
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homework. Now she uses 
microscopic glasses that providg 
so she can see the words in her nt 
Schloemer also has a counselor” ; 
lowa Department of the Bling woh : 
and reassures her when things get a Ay 
Her counselor has been blind showtes : 
of 14, so she is an inspirati * 
Schloemer. im 
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degree in Special Education with =< 
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help other students by identifying with the; 
problems. Also, because she is receiyi 
a scholarship from the lowa Departmento! 
the Blind, she wants to give what has bee; 
given to her. 

Although Schoemer often feels {rust 
tion, anger and hopelessness, she says 
that her disability has taught her not to take 
life for granted. ‘'l have learned that ill 
can’t do one thing, | can compensate by 
doing something that helps people.” 


Schloemer feels that people shouldlean 
about RP because it is a ‘‘silent problen, 
not many people know about it.” According 
to the RP Foundation, it affects 400,0u 
people in this country. “People often thitt 
of the stereotypical completely blind persot 
who uses a cane, but they need to realite 
that there are many functionally blind pet 
ple that use such devices as well 

“| want people to be educated encug) 
to know that while there are people 0 
there who don’t look blind, they a in cet 
tain ways.” 
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